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August 1905 was a typically hot month. Temperatures frequently surpassing the 90 
degree mark in Provo, Price, Vernal, and Grand Junction, Colorado. Like on most August days, 
townspeople and farmers alike sought relief from the heat. Dogs were found lying underneath a 
back porch, hiding from the sweltering rays of the midday sun. Other animals searched for 
whatever shade was available. 

In those four communities, August 1905 was not a typical month. In Grand Junction, 
Colorado, for example, secret police had been hired, and in other communities the local 
enforcement officers had beefed up their own departments. Every available bed was rented. 
Saloon keepers were doing a booming business in beer and ice. By the end of July, hundreds of 
people were arriving daily, some on horseback, others in wagons, some in buggies, while others 
arrived in Price, Provo, and Grand Junction by railroad. 

Greek, Finnish and other languages filled the streets of Price during the month of August. 
Some of these recent arrivals to America could hardly speak English. Others used their children 
to translate for them. What was this unusual occasion that linked these four communities 
together? The event was the opening up of thousands of acres of the Uintah Indian Reservation 
to white homesteaders. This evening I'm going to try and put into perspective, on the national 
scene as well as locally, the opening on the reservation here in Uinta Basin. 

In October 1861, President Abraham Lincoln, by executive order, established the Uintah 
Indian Reservation, which included all the drainage from the San Ridge on the east to the 
Wasatch Mountains on the west, and from the summit of the Uinta Mountains south to the crest 
of the Book Cliffs. Lincoln's executive order was later confirmed by Congress on May 5, 1864, 
when it passed an act to vacate and sell the present Indian reservations in Utah Territory and to 
settle the Indians of said territory in Uinta Valley. 

Lincoln's executive order establishing the Uintah Indian Reservation was not a new 
federal policy, but was a significant part of a design plan to remove and segregate Indians from 
the surging flow of civilization throughout the West. Mormon settlements in Utah and Sanpete 
valleys in the 1850s resulted in growing a continuous conflict between themselves and the 
Indians, primarily over land, water, and the other natural resources vital to both cultures. 

Conflict crested with the Walker War of the 1850s. The consequence of the Walker War 
was the removal of the Utes to several so-called "Indian farms," or reservations, located apart 
from the growing Mormon communities. Young, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Utah, 
and his successors promoted the idea that these farms would train these Indians in ways of white- 
man's agriculture and to keep the Indians isolated from Mormon settlements. However, these so- 
called Indian farms were never fully recognized by the federal government, and consequently 
received little financial support from Congress. With the continued population buildup in these 
areas and the demand for more land, Congress passed in 1864 the authorization of the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Utah to sell these Indian farms, with the proceedings going to 
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the Indians located on the new Uintah Indian Reservation. 

Furthermore, the Act directed the Superintendent of Indian Affairs to "collect and settle 
as many of the Indians in said territory as may be found practicable in the Uinta Valley in the 
said territory which is hereby set apart for the permanent settlement and exclusive occupation of 
such of the different tribes of the Indians of said territory as may be induced to inhabit the same." 
In February 1865, Congress completed a coup de grace by passing an act extinguishing the title 
to all Indian lands in Utah which were then suited for agriculture and mineral purposes. 

In part, the Act read that all future treaties be negotiated "upon such terms as may be 
deemed just to said Indians and beneficial to the government of the United States, provided that 
such treaties shall provide for the absolute surrender to the United States by said Indians of their 
possessing right to all the agriculture and mineral lands in Utah except such agriculture lands as 
by said treaties may be set apart for reservations by said Indians and provide further that all such 
reservations shall be selected at points as remote as may be practicable from the present 
settlements in Utah territory." Now, these prime lands suited for agriculture were located 
primarily along the face of the Wasatch Mountains in Sanpete and Utah Valleys, and these were 
also traditional lands of the Ute Indians. 

In the summer of 1861, a Mormon expedition was sent out to the Uinta Basin by Brigham 
Young to search for suitable lands for Mormon colonization. In September of that year, members 
of the expedition returned and reported to Young that the Uinta Basin generally was unsuited for 
colonization. In their report to Young, they stated "the fertile valleys, extensive meadows and 
wide pasture ranges so often reported to exist in that region was not to be found. Rather, it is 
entirely unsuitable for farming purposes and the amount of land at all suitable for cultivation 
extremely limited. It was one vast contiguity of waste and measurably valueless except for 
nomadic purposes, hunting grounds for Indians and to hold the world together." That was the 
reservation lands that Abraham Lincoln set out in 1861. 

In June of 1865 Superintendent O.H. Irish, working closely with the former territorial 
Indian Superintendent, Brigham Young, concluded the Spanish Fork Indian Treaty, removing the 
Utes from these Indian farms in Utah and Sanpete valleys to the basin reservation. The Spanish 
Fork Indian Treaty was negotiated in good faith by the Utes with promises that financial help, 
cattle and guidance in developing the Basin would be forthcoming. However, the treaty was 
never ratified by Congress, thus leaving the Utes nothing but empty promises. Dissatisfied with 
the treaty and the promises and general mistreatment of his people, Chief Blackhawk lead some 
of the Utes against the Mormons, attacking settlements in Heber Valley and elsewhere. 

Approximately fifty Mormons were killed in these raids. The war, of course, was a futile 
effort by the Utes to try and recapture some of their lost homeland. However, by the 1870s, most 
of the Utah Utes were located on the Uintah Indian Reservation, most often against their will. It 
was a plan, therefore, in the government, to isolate the Utes and separate them from the white 
settlements in Utah. However this policy and practice were not to endure. 

As the 19th century drew to a close, there was very little good agricultural land left for 
the droves of whites seeking the American dream of owning land. Large tracts of Indian lands 
were yet unsettled. Thus, increased pressure from homesteaders, ranchers, miners, and associated 
land developers and promoters, looked at this land with great favor. In the early 1870s, for 
example, gold and silver was discovered in the San Juan mountains of southwestern Colorado. 
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The result of this discovery was the eventual removal of several Ute bands northward, and 
continued conflict between these Indians and miners resulted in the Meeker Massacre of 1879. 
The White River Utes and the Uncompahgres were eventually forced to settle on the Uintah and 
Uncompahgre Reservations in Utah. 

In January 1880 a delegation of Utes, along with a small military escort of one, arrived in 
southern Colorado, in Pueblo, Colorado, to take a train to Washington to negotiate with the 
"Great White Father." The evening before their departure from the Atkinson, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad, the small delegation of Utes and Lt. Taylor of the 9th cavalry met at the depot hotel 
for dinner. Before their meal was served, a crowd of 2,000 whites gathered in front of the hotel, 
virtual destroying their appetites. The next morning, the band boarded the train, but before they 
were allowed to leave, a group of 500 again gathered at the depot shouting, "Murder the fiends, 
hang the red devils!" This crowd of 500 was about to carry out this threat, but as the New York 
Times reported, "cooler heads prevailed." 

I mention this just to show you the attitude of people in the West towards the Indian. In 
1875, for example, gold was discovered in the Black Hills of the Black Hills Indian Reservation 
in the Dakotas. Two years later, the first Dakota land boom increased the white population in the 
Dakotas to 20,000. By the 1890s, the white population in the Dakotas had reached 539,000, 
climaxed by the second Dakota land rush. On April 22, 1884, 1,920,000 acres of previously 
recognized Indian reservation lands were virtually settled over night. Nine years later, another 
9,000,000 were occupied by the whites through the second Oklahoma land rush. 

The growing restriction of Indian lands and poor conditions of the Indians resulted in 
efforts by several philanthropic organizations to seek a better solution to the plight of the Indian 
in the West. In 1879, the Boston Indian Citizenship Committee was organized to seek a solution 
to the reservation question. The same year, the National Indian Association was also formed for 
the same purpose. These and other less prominent organizations began to petition Congress 
asking for improvements on the reservations. They raised money for education, for the 
construction of hospitals and other similar efforts, and this was also true here in the Uinta Basin. 

The most important of these groups was the Indian Rights Association, which was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1882. Its slogan was, "Education, land and severalty and citizenship 
for the Indian." The idea of severalty had been tossed about earlier by various government 
officials. In his report of 1880 concerning the growing problem of the policy of Indian 
reservations, Secretary of the Interior, Carl Shirts, wrote allotment of severalty would eventually 
open to settlement by white-men the large tracks of land now belonging to the reservations but 
not used by the Indians. It would thus put the relations between the Indians and their white 
neighbors in the western country upon a new basis by gradually doing away with the system of 
large reservations which has so frequently provoked those encroachments, which in the past has 
lead to so much cruel injustice and so many disastrous collisions. 

A year later Shirts emphasized his point again when he wrote, "there is nothing more 
dangerous to an Indian reservation than a rich mine." But the repeated invasion of the Indian 
territory, as well as many other similar occurrences, have shown clearly enough that the 
attraction of good agricultural lands is apt to have the same effect. A series of yearly conferences 
was initiated by the Friends of the Indians at Lake Mohawk in upstate New York in the early 
1880s. They involved the people from the BIA, congressmen, Indian missionaries, and 
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representatives from other similar organizations. Their purpose was to figure out a way to solve 
again this problem with the Indian and the Indian reservation. 

Out of these conferences came a platform that called for the dissolution of all Indian 
tribes as legal entities, the division of tribal lands among individual Indians. They determined 
[on] 160 acres per family for a family of Indians and eighty acres for each single male adult with 
the balance of the reservations being placed in the public domain and then opened to white use. 
This platform was adopted by Senator Henry L. Dawes, who became champion and sponsor of 
the bill which was later passed in Congress and is better known as the Dawes Severalty Act of 
1887. 

Dawes was originally opposed to the idea, but convinced at these conferences that there 
was no other hope for the Indian. Dawes and others believed that eventually the Indian would 
have nothing, that the greed of the white and the land promoters would make it impossible to 
preserve these large tracts of land for the Indian. The Dawes Act passed by Congress in 1887 
was therefore the legal means of dissolving all reservations in the West including the Uintah 
Reserve. In Utah, in the last quarter of the century, agriculture remained the primary focus 
of the Mormon society. Continued growth, because of the various programs of the church and 
the doctrine known as the gathering of Zion, created a shortage of available land in Utah and so 
settlement by Mormons was begun in Canada, Mexico, and the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming, as 
in elsewhere to alleviate this growing problem. It was, therefore, natural for the church officials 
to look more favorably to the Basin again for the possibility of locating Mormon settlements. 

The Act of 1887 was a handmaiden for the opening up of the Basin and for meeting this 
reality. However, before the passage of the Dawes Act in 1887, whites, acting illegally and 
secretly, entered the reservation to develop some of its natural resources. In the spring of 1882 
three men, Hyrum Oaks, his son, John, and William S. "Billy" Bethers, all of Daniels, Heber 
Valley country, from which I have indirect roots (and these happen to be some of my relatives), 
entered the Uintah Reservation and were successful in diverting from the upper tributaries of the 
Strawberry River then located on the reservation. They diverted the water over the summit of the 
Wasatch Mountains down Daniels Canyon to Heber Valley where, during the summer months, 
they were able to use Indian water illegally. 

This successful diversion was followed shortly thereafter by yet another small group of 
industrious fanners from Heber Valley, again some of my relatives. This group however, was 
forced to drive a one thousand foot tunnel through the Wasatch Mountains before they could 
divert Indian water to their thirsty lands down below. By the way, they did this in the secret 
winter months, camping at the top of the Daniel Summit in a small log cabin; and over a period 
of about three years drove this thousand foot tunnel through the mountains. That tunnel still 
exists today. It's now just a small concrete culvert, but still diverts water from the upper 
Strawberry, over down McGuire Canyon, down to Daniels Canyon and down into Heber Valley. 

Water was not the only natural resource of interest located on the reservation. The lush 
green fields of the Strawberry Valley and the slopes of the Uintas provided for rich grazing 
grounds for the growing livestock industry. Acting within the law this time, ranchers and fanners 
from Utah and Heber valleys leased from the Utes large tracts of summer grazing grounds. In a 
letter dated July 1, 1902, written by Indian Agent Myton to the commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Myton reported that Charles C. Carter was running 50,000 head of sheep on one tract of leased 
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Indian lands. J.W. Clyde, of Heber City, had an additional 55,000 head of sheep on the 
reservation. Thus, between the two of them, 105,000 head of sheep was being grazed on the Ute 
Indian Reservation in 1902. 

In addition, Myton reported that Clyde and a Mr. Murdock of Heber Valley were running 
15,400 head of cattle on the reservation. From the East came other pressures for the opening up 
of the Uintah Reservation. It is claimed by some that as early as 1865, but at least by 1882, a 
curious black substance, thought to be coal, but later identified as Gilsonite, was discovered at 
various locations on the Indian Reservation. As new uses were developed for the substance by 
shipbuilders, brewers, paint manufacturers, the growing electrical industry and others, the Basin 
became a primary source for this Gilsonite in the United States. Most of the larger veins of 
Gilsonite were located on the Uintah and Uncompahgre Indian Reservations. 

To stem off any violent outbreaks which might occur between the white trespassers and 
the Indians of the Basin, the United States War Department asked Grover Cleveland to establish 
a fort somewhere in the Uinta Basin. On September 1, 1887, President Grover Cleveland issued 
an order withdrawing land from the reservation, sufficient to establish a military post; yet even 
this failed to halt trespassing. Pressure continued to mount from the eastern interests for opening 
up of the Uintah Reservation. A Chamber of Commerce in Salt Lake City was fearful that 
eastern interests might gain sole control of the reservation. 

The Chamber wrote to John T. Cain, who was then territorial representative to Congress 
to Utah, to look into the Gilsonite situation and suggesting "that there is a nigger in the 
woodpile— that of the eastern monopolists." The Chamber urged in its letter to Cain that everyone 
should have an equal chance to secure land if the reservation was to be opened. Utah interests 
were also anxious to exploit the mineral wealth found in the two reservations. Familiar mining 
entrepreneurs such as David Keith, Thomas Kearns, Samuel Thurman, S. W. Eckles, George 
Thomas and Heber M. Wells had also filed, legally, Gilsonite claims on the reservation. Now 
these companies paid the Utes a dollar per ton for each ton mined. However, some of the miners 
took advantage of the situation and illegally staked out silver and gold claims on the reservation. 
In a letter to Leroy D. Toman, manager of the Raven Mining Co. of St. Louis, Missouri, 
Secretary of the Interior, E.A. Hitchcock, warned Toman to keep its miners in check or the 
company's Gilsonite lease would be revoked and the miners ejected from the reservation. 

By 1893, however, local people were pressing for the opening up of the reservation. In 
August of that year, the Vernal Express wrote "there's a vast amount of valuable land on these 
reservations that is available for both agriculture and mineral purposes that are now being idle in 
a desert waste merely to gratify the whims of the Indian. It is a shame and a disgrace to the 
nation that thousands of honest citizens who would lay down their lives in defense of their 
country should be deprived of the opportunity of making homes on these reservations. After 
every redskin has taken 160 acres each, there would be thousands of acres left for white settlers 
to occupy which would make this portion of Utah one of the most productive sections in the 
Rocky Mountains." 

The economic potential of the Uintah and Uncompahgre Reservations become 
increasingly more important with increased Gilsonite production and more and more cattle and 
sheep being grazed on the reservation. The Vernal Express in November 1892 rather 
optimistically stated that the Basin could support 20,000 people; and with the development of 
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irrigation and agriculture, some 50,000 more people could be maintained in the Basin. The Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce in December of 1 893 unanimously supported a petition, then 
sent to Territorial Delegate Joseph L. Rawlings urging his support in the opening up of the 
reservation. In part, that petition read, "Whereas the Uintah/Uncompahgre Reservations embrace 
a large area, the largest and most fertile fruit and agricultural land in Utah, having an abundant 
water supply and also containing vast deposits of rich minerals; and whereas the opening up of 
the reservations to settlement would cause a large influx of home seekers from other states and 
territories to this section of the country, thereby rapidly increasing the population of our territory 
and throughout the development of its resources, add largely to its prosperity.” 

In addition to Gilsonite, water, grazing grounds, and the mining of other hydrocarbons on 
the reservation, a new potential was on the horizon for the Uintah Basin. In 1900 the first oil well 
was drilled near the Uintah/Grand county lines. The John Pope Well reached the depth of one 
thousand feet without striking the black gold. Three quarters of a century later, however, oil 
wells would dot the landscape of the Basin. On May 27, 1902 steps were taken by Congress to 
allocate land to members of the three Indian tribes located on the one Indian reservation, the 
Uintah Reservation. 

The balance of these lands, according to the Dawes Act, was to be placed back in the 
public domain and made ready for home seekers under the rules and regulations of the 
homestead laws. On February 10, 1901, William Smart, of Cache Valley, was called to be the 
new stake president of Wasatch Stake, headquartered in Heber City. At that time, the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Wasatch Stake included all of the Uintah Reservation. 

William A. Smart was bom in Franklin, Idaho on April 6, 1862. His father, Thomas S. 
Smart, was one of the founders of Franklin. William and his brother soon became leading 
stockmen in Cache Valley and the upper Snake River region of eastern Idaho. 

William Smart became a prime mover and developer of the Uinta Basin. Hearing of the 
Congress' decision to throw it open to white settlement, Smart became alarmed about the 
possibility of the Basin being controlled by Gentiles. Already they had some influence in the 
Basin in the form of Indian agents, soldiers and miners. Smart sincerely believed that he was to 
be an instrument for special service to the church and decided to visit the reservation to see for 
himself the Basin's potentials and possibilities in what he could do to preserve the Basin for "our 
people." 

Motivated by his religious zeal and the ideal of the kingdom of God, Smart organized a 
small party and set out in September of 1903 to explore the reservation. The first night the small 
company made it to the summit of Daniels Canyon where it made camp. Early the next morning, 
after breaking camp and traveling a short distance, William Smart alone retired to a grove of 
trees to offer a supplication to God. In his words, "I felt a responsibility ahead of us." Although 
the party's presence on the reservation was not illegal, Smart's motive — exploring the best 
possible home sites — was questionable. 

On November 13, 1903, Smart was in Salt Lake City to meet with the First Presidency of 
the Mormon church. In his meeting with Joseph F. Smith, Smart asked "whether it is desired that 
the Wasatch Stake authorities (meaning himself) father the colonization of that portion of the 
reservation lying within the Wasatch county." President Smith then answered Smart 
emphatically, counseling him that it should be colonized under the direction of the presidency 
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and the high council of the Wasatch Stake. 

A few months later, Smart was again in Salt Lake City meeting with President Smith. In 
his discussion with Smart, Pres. Smith stated that there [were] many young people who would do 
better to get out of the cities and that these young men should build up Utah first, rather than 
moving to nearby states. Before leaving Salt Lake, Smith urged Smart to work closely with 
George A. Smith who had earlier been appointed a land officer for the US government. Smart, 
wanting to cover all angles regarding the opening, met with Senator Reed Smoot on Tuesday. 
SIDE TWO 

This meeting, at the suggestion of President Smith, may have sparked in Smart the notion 
of contacting all stake presidents in urging Utahns and Mormons to work through him if church 
members were interested in finding suitable home sites in the Basin. I'll have more to say about 
this proposal in a few minutes. 

Smart was once again in the Basin exploring different areas for possible settlement. This 
time Smart visited the Indian agency at Myton, and there he wrote concerning the Indians: 
"They, the Utes, are amorous gamblers and largely paupers. My impression is that our people 
should have control of the agency and labor for the Indians morally, spiritually, intellectually, 
and temporally." Now, the Mormon church earlier had been restricted from working on the 
reservation. Only certain religions were allowed to work on Indian reservations in the West. The 
Uintah Reservation was allocated to the Episcopal and Methodist church granting them that 
privilege. 

On September 20, 1904, Smart was again in Salt Lake City to meet with the First 
Presidency and, this time, US land officials. Late in the afternoon, Smart was advised by Henry 
H. Anderson, Surveyor General of the US Land Office, of the procedures which they had to 
follow in the forthcoming opening up of the reservation. In that discussion, Smart was told by 
Anderson that he should become acquainted with the land and to be able to identify that land in 
sections and townships. 

Five days later, Smart was in Heber City meeting with the stake high council. Smart 
suggested that the stake presidency write a letter to all stake presidents in Utah informing them 
of the efforts of the church and the Wasatch Stake presidency to organize colonizing companies 
for the purposes of obtaining the best land and water in the Uinta Basin. The stake high council 
voted unanimously to write these letters. 

Smart was a shrewd man. Not trusting his own judgement, and being familiar with the 
agricultural sciences taught at Utah Agricultural College in Logan, Smart suggested at a later 
meeting that they procure the services of the Agricultural College experimental station to make 
an investigation analysis of the soil and water found in the Uintah Indian Reservation. In his 
diary, Smart wrote of this matter: "This would be helpful in ascertaining what method of opening 
of the reservation and land entry would be best for our people." 

The steps taken by Smart concerning the soil and water analysis, the exploration and 
contact with US land officials, were undertaken by Smart to assure the best opportunities for 
securing reservations for church members. Potential Gentile home seekers did not have these 
connections, nor this kind of opportunity, prior to the reservation being opened up on Aug 1, 
1905. 

During the next several months, Smart worked feverishly — meeting with church officials, 
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making trips to the reservation, and developing closer contacts with the land officials in Salt 
Lake City. In the mind of Smart, careful planning and organizing were the keys to successfully 
occupying and settling the best reservation lands available. As a stalwart in the church, Smart 
firmly believed "the hand of the Lord was in this matter." 

To provide a shield for himself and members of the Wasatch Stake Presidency and high 
council, Smart, sometime prior to April 1905, organized a Wasatch Development Company. 
William Smart was elected president, Johnny Austin was chosen vice-president, Joseph W. 
Musser was selected secretary/treasurer, Stewart and Sons of Provo were hired as the company 
surveyors, A.C. Hatch, of Heber, was General Council, William Buys, my great-grandfather, was 
the engineer, Boothe and Cloth were the land attorneys, and J.C. Jensen was the auditor for the 
company. The company's general offices were located in the Heber Bank building located on the 
corner of Main and Center in Heber City, which is still standing, with a branch office here in 
Vernal under the direction of R.S. Collett. 

The company, as a financial/industrial firm, was formed to help homesteaders, primarily 
Mormons, to locate, survey and finance homesteads, and to aid in the development of water and 
industry in the Basin. Smart continually urged the officials of the Wasatch Development 
Company to act in accordance with "the Lord's work and to govern themselves accordingly." 

In June 1905, just two months prior to the opening up of the reservation, Smart and his 
two councilors, Joseph R. Murdock and James C. Jensen, sent a letter to all of the stake 
presidents in Utah urging them to work through Smart if their church members were interested in 
homesteading in the Uintah Basin. I'd like to quote that letter: 

Heber City June 7, 1905 

Dear Brethren: 

Inasmuch as the Uintah Reservation Territory is nearly all within the confines of Wasatch 
County and over which our ecclesiastical jurisdiction extends, it is desired by the First 
Presidency that we use our good offices in behalf of our people who may wish to settle there. It 
is presumed that the opportunity for registering will commence on July 1 [it actually started on 
August 1] when all contemplating procuring land upon the reservation will be required to register 
in person, after which a time will be designated and the drawing will commence. 

While the manner of drawing will be such that each person will stand an equal show, and 
we therefore cannot assist in procuring certain pieces of land for individuals, yet we are 
acquainting ourselves with tracts of land which we feel are most desirable for settlement and 
which, through Land Office connections being formed by us, can be chosen by those who may 
be in touch with us. 

The region is amply watered and there is sufficient good agriculture and grazing land to 
sustain a large population. You will call to mind that it is deemed inadvisable for people to seek 
new homes afar off when such tracts as these await the reclamation of the husbandman and are 
located within the confines of Utah, the center-place of the Lord's establishment of his people in 
the West. Our reason for now communicating with you is this: that should you feel in harmony 
with our mission, you immediately help us as your fellow laborers by taking the matter up with 
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your bishops, ascertaining who among their members desire to draw for these lands, and in a 
systematic way, help us keep in touch with them by correspondence at the very earliest date 
possible. 

It is not deemed wise for families having good homes and who are satisfied with their 
surroundings to pull up stakes and move to other places, but there are many young men and 
middle-aged who have little or no holdings, who are prone to establish themselves in new 
communities where they can grow up with the country. It is to this class that it is more especially 
desired that we appeal. Detailed instructions will be issued from the government offices giving a 
clear understanding of the mode of procedure in securing land upon the reservation and we shall 
be pleased to assist your people in every possible way on the premises. By giving this matter 
your earliest attention, you will confer a favor upon your fellow laborers in Christ. 

Signed, 

William H. Smart 
Joseph R. Murdock 
James C. Jensen 

The mood in Utah and in the United States was still one of hesitancy regarding the 
church's role in the state and in the polygamy that affected the church and the state earlier. This 
was reflected in Senator Smoot's attempt to be seated in Congress. Only the year before, 
President Joseph F. Smith had issued a second manifesto soundly condemning this practice. 

On July 2, the Salt Lake Tribune obtained a copy of this letter and printed the letter on the 
front page, soundly condemning the action of the church and stake presidency in trying to, as the 
editors viewed it, gain absolute control of the Uinta Basin. Appearing on the same page, the 
same day, an editorial was written: "Now this means (referring to the Land Office connections in 
the letter) either that this stake presidency has connections with the Land Office through which it 
can procure choice tracks of land, or that the presidency is playing a bunckle game upon the 
saints." The editorial further added, "It would be mighty interesting to know how it is that the 
presidency is able to get onto the reservation and select lands when everybody else is kept off. 
This letter completely establishes the fact that there is a conspiracy among the Mormon hierarchy 
(meaning the First Presidency) to steal the lands of this reservation when the opening comes." 

For the next several months, every day, full-length articles and editorials and political 
cartoons appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune over this issue. All of them soundly condemned the 
First Presidency and the stake presidency of Wasatch Stake. I have a Xeroxed copy of a political 
cartoon with one little tree and a big red apple labeled Uinta Basin, President Joseph F. Smith 
jumping up to try and grab that apple falling down, and in the background is a little man labeled 
William Smart. Time does not allow for much discussion of this, but suffice it to say that the 
church-owned Deseret News responded in kind, refuting the charges made by the Tribune. 

However, an investigation did take place involving the church and W.H. Richards, who 
was then the Land Commissioner for the U.S. Land Office. Through that investigation, there was 
a tightening of regulations and the attempt to prevent any kind of corruption or illegality in the 
opening up of the reservation in 1095. 
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In the meantime, the land officials in Salt Lake City and in Utah continued to work for 
the opening up of the reservation in August, 1905. To assure equal opportunity, land offices and 
registration offices were located in Provo, Price, Vernal, and Grand Junction, Colorado. The U.S. 
Land Office, however, refused to establish a registration office in Salt Lake City. This was 
requested by Salt lake Tribune. The charges levied against the church and Smart and the Wasatch 
Development Co. were not new or unique in American history. Rather, land schemers, frauders, 
illegal entries, public corruption by public officers in the Land Office being corrupted were 
frequent and familiar throughout American history. 

Sharply at 9:00 am on August 1 and running through until 6:00pm on August 16, except 
Sunday, qualified citizens began to register at one of the four offices. The names were placed in 
a sealed envelope, the envelope would be placed in a large barrel. On August 17 at 9:00 am, 
these envelopes would be then taken out of the barrel and listed in chronological order. These 
people then would have first choice, second choice, third choice of the lands they wanted in the 
Uinta Basin. 

Upon registering for the potential of being selected number one or number two or 
whatever, a permit was given to the registrants to enter the Uintah Reservation to look over the 
land and there to make a decision for themselves which was to be the best land. However, once 
these people registered, hawksters of all sorts approached them. Many claimed to have the best 
land maps showing the best land. These maps were sold from as low as fifty cents up to several 
dollars. Indeed, the atmosphere in these four communities was circus-like. In fact, Barnum and 
Bailey Circus was playing in Provo during this first week of registration. 

Hotels were jammed with men, single women — who were referred to by W.H. Richards, 
who was Land Commissioner, as prostitutes and street-walkers of the night — soldiers and 
families. Prices of food, sleeping accommodations and even a shave and a haircut were pushed 
up beyond the normal prices. In Provo, for example, two white cities were established. Tent City 
#1 was located on the west half of the courthouse square. Tent City #2 was situated near the Rio 
Grande depot. Still other tents filled lots throughout the city and some were located along the 
banks of the Provo River east of town. During the next two-week period of registration, special 
trains were scheduled and brought home seekers from all four corners of the globe. One Uinta 
special brought as many as 1,500 land seekers from Sanpete and Sevier counties to Provo. 

On July 31, the day before the opening of registration, 15,000 people were located in 
Provo putting a considerable strain on the small police force, hotels, saloons and public facilities 
generally. As I mentioned earlier, Grand Junction had hired eight private detectives and other of 
the communities had hired special law enforcement to try and maintain law and order. 

By 9:00 am August 1, the grounds around the Foctor Academy and the Parker School in 
Provo were filled. Long lines of people stretched around and around the buildings, overflowing 
on to the nearby streets. What little shade was available was fully utilized. Cool beer was the 
drink of the day, nearby saloons doing a thriving business. At precisely 9am, the temporary land 
offices in all four communities were opened. In Provo, Mrs. Isabelle Miller of Elsinor, Sevier 
County, a widower and a mother of two sons became the first registrant. In Grand Junction, 
Colorado, the first registrant was William Wayback of Ouray, Colorado. 

S.W. Norton and his four assistants in Price were prepared to handle as many as 5,000 
registrants over the next two weeks. By 6pm of August 1, 2,850 people had registered in Provo 
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for land, 188 in Price, 496 here in Vernal, and 1,933 had registered in Grand Junction. By the end 
of registration on August 11, 16,271 people had registered in Provo. My early investigation 
shows that many of these people came from numerous states throughout the west. On August 3, 
Saturday, miners from Sunnyside and other coal camps were given the day off to register for 
land. 

It was anticipated by land officials that 200,000 people would come to these four 
communities to register for Uintah Reservation lands. However, only 25,000 people, in fact, 
registered. The roads up Provo and Daniels and over Minnie Maud were choke-filled with 
wagons, horses and buggies. People were trying to locate the best land possible, however, most 
of them had returned to Provo by the evening of August 16, hoping to be selected high on the list 
to locate in the Basin. 

A small, teenage boy was selected to begin the drawings of the allotments in Provo at 9 
am on August 17. For the next several weeks, eight hours each day, drawings were conducted. 
The envelopes were opened, the names were read, the names were published in the Salt lake 
Tribune and other newspapers around the country. Those with the highest numbers had the first 
selection. 

To give you an example of even those people who had high numbers, what they felt 
about the Basin, a Colorado rancher, having sold his ranch and nearly all of his possessions and 
traveling seven hundred miles to relocate on the reservation drew the number twenty- six. But 
this Colorado rancher was so distraught over what he found in the Basin that he shot himself in 
the head, killing himself instantly. For others, however, the reservation provided the opportunity 
of a lifelong dream, an American dream, to own land. 

Coincidentally, 1905 was the wettest year ever recorded between 1888 and 1937. 
Precipitation that year amounted to 12.93 inches at Ft. Duchesne. This unexpected high rainfall 
gave many homesteaders the idea that little irrigation would be required in the Basin. Two years 
later, however, the annual precipitation dropped to 5.04 inches at Ft. Duchesne, dramatically 
pointing out the need for irrigation. The years between 1907 and 1925, the annual precipitation 
of Ft. Duchesne fluctuated from a low of 3.82 inches to a high of 9.63 inches. Relatively few 
homesteaders were unable to stay on their homesteads and thus failed to prove up and make the 
necessary improvements to gain land. Only those familiar with irrigation methods or those 
located near available water resources were successful. 

Many who remained struggled, hoping to fulfill their dreams. Iowans, Utahns, 
Coloradans, Greeks, Finns, and others, after a long struggle, did gain full ownership of land in 
the Uinta Basin. However, for most, as I indicated, the dream of owning land on the reservation 
was a horrible nightmare. Even today, abandoned dugouts, small, framed houses, bams, 
dilapidated fences, irrigation ditches starting and ending nowhere can be seen throughout the old 
reservation. 

For the Indians, however, the federal government in 1906 passed an act authorizing the 
construction of the Uintah Irrigation Project. $600,000 was expended in building and improving 
twenty-two canal systems, irrigating approximately 80,000 acres of land. On behalf of the many 
homesteaders, the Wasatch Development Co., headed by William Smart, filed on enough water 
to irrigate 34,000 acres. Under the direction of Smart and other leaders of the Basin, the Dry 
Gulch irrigation Co. was formed early in 1906 to develop the water resources of the Dry Gulch 
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area. 


William Smart, in December of 1907, organized the Roosevelt Realty Co. to aid in the 
development of the Dry Gulch region. In January that same year, the Uintah Colonist Bureau 
Company, under the direction of William Smart and others, was organized to foster further 
colonizing efforts in the Basin. For the next decade, home seekers continued to flock to the Basin 
to find 160 acres and to try and prove up on that land; but for many, those first years, very few 
were successful. 

Yet organizations like the Vernal Chamber of Commerce continued to promote the Basin 
and its potential. In a pamphlet entitled "Available Land for Home Seekers in the Great Uinta 
Basin Northwestern Utah," it claimed "there is an abundance of water. The Duchesne River, 
Lake Fork, Rock Creek, are all large streams available for irrigation. There is no better-watered 
country anywhere." 

In 1914, after much difficulty and feuding between the Heberite people and the people of 
Ashley Valley, and between the homesteaders of the reservation, the people of the reservation 
won sufficient support from the state legislature to create their own county. This is a story in 
itself: the feud that went on between the people of Heber City and the people of the reservation 
and the people in Uintah County and the people on the reservation. I don't have time to go into 
that tonight, but suffice it to say, William Smart, again, was in the midst of this battle trying to 
locate where the county seat ought to be established. He believed that Roosevelt should be the 
county seat because that's where the church was located. The gentiles who were there believed 
that Myton should be the county seat because that's where they were located. As you all know, 
Duchesne became the county seat. 

Reservation lands continued to be homesteaded after WWI, however, very few people 
really came to the Basin to seek out land. Those lands that went unsold became what is know as 
"no-man's land" and this no-man's land was later used by stockmen freely, resulting in serious 
over-grazing of this land. This practice however, was halted in 1934, as was homesteading. 
Congress that year, and people outside of Congress, pushed for the repeal of the Dawes Act of 
1887. They recognize the Dawes Act was a catastrophe for the Indians. 

On June 18, 1934, Congress passed the Indian Reorganization Act. This act once again 
recognized Indian tribes, it halted homesteading and grazing on the old reservation lands, 
including the Uintah Reservation lands. The land that was unsold, reverted back to the Indians. 
The law also recognized the notion of the tribal council and recognized the legal rights of Indian 
tribes. 

In conclusion, the Uintah Indian Reservation was established as part of a nationwide 
government policy. That policy was the segregation and isolation of the Indians. The treatment 
of the Utes on the reservation was no different than other Indians on other reservations in the 
West. The forces that pushed for the dismantling of the Uintah and Uncompahgre Reservations 
were national in character, and also were pushed by local groups seeking, for various reasons, to 
gain control of the reservation. The land rush that occurred in 1905 was the only such land-rush 
in Utah, thus making it a unique event in Utah's history. 

Finally, within a short time, most of the good available land on the reservation was 
occupied. Essentially, the American Frontier came to a close. In that closing of the frontier, there 
is a quote that I would like to read to you from John Steinbeck in his book, The Red Pony , which 
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reflects something of the attitude of many people over the closing of the American Frontier. I 
quote, this is a grandfather of Jody speaking of his experience in Wyoming. "No place to go to, 
Jody, every place is taken. But that's not the worst, no not the worst. Westering has died out of 
the people. Westering isn't a hunger anymore, it's all done." 

And so it is in the Uinta Basin. Thank you. 

Thank you, Craig. It's interesting to note that, if I may add just a little bit to what Craig has 
already said, Uinta Basin has hit all phases of Western history: Indian/white conflict to mining to 
frontier or the hunters, the trappers, and mountain men to land-rushes. So if anybody really 
wanted to know about the West, kind of look at the Uinta Basin as a microcosm. 

Anybody have questions for Craig? I think he would be more than happy to answer them. 

Yes. 

Unidentified questioner: Inaudible. 

Craig: This first person who registered, all the envelopes were put into a large bin and the first 
envelope drawn from that bin on August 17 was marked number one. That person had his or her 
first pick of whatever land that was not occupied by the Indians. The lower down you got, if you, 
for example, got number 1,432, your chances were much slimmer to get what you thought would 
be the choice land on the reservation. 

Question: Was the Wasatch Development Co. eventually successful in securing the best land for 
people? 

Craig: I don't know. I hope to continue that study and to get into the land records. This will take 
me several years and the use of the computer to answer that question and maybe in three years I 
can come back and give you a definitive answer. I really don't know what the answer to that 
question is. 

Question: Inaudible. 

Question: What about this spelling? U-I-N-T-A and U-I-N-T-A-H. We've got our county, we've 
got our mountains and our basin with different spellings. Please explain that and tell us which is 
proper. 

Craig: I'm not sure which is proper or right. Utah is really unique in spelling of Uintah, because 
if you go over to Wyoming, they spell it differently. But as I understand it, anything that is 
dealing with the natural, physical, geographical identity is spelled without the H, that is Uinta 
Mountains, the Uinta River and so forth, Uinta Valley. Anything that is created by man such as 
Uintah County, the Uintah School District, is spelled with an H. However, as I went through this 
and trying to be as careful as I possibly could, I find that that doesn't hold true. But that's 
supposedly the general rule for the spelling. 
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Question: Inaudible. 

Craig: As factual as I've been able to investigate. 

Question arguing the portrayal of William Smart. 

Craig: I'm not sure I try to portray him as a grabbing man. I believe that William Smart had it 
within him, as many Mormons did, of a notion that the kingdom of God was imminent and it was 
their duty, their religious duty, to establish the kingdom of God on earth and to keep out gentiles. 
This was a typical attitude. 

Man: ...wrong, there's no facts, he didn't come here when you said he did. 

Craig: Well, I'm not here to argue with you about it, but his diaries indicate that he was here. 
There are twenty- five of his diaries located in the church historian’s office in Salt Lake City. 

Sue Watson: He did live here, I remember when he lived here. 

Craig: And a Xeroxed copy of that at the U of U and if you want me to, I can provide you with 
the date and pages of those diaries. 

End of tape. 
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